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Scientists  as  well  as  other  folks  try  to  learn  from  history.  Today's 
Washington  letter  tells  us  of  the  history  of  some  farm  family  adjustments  to 
depression  conditions.     Experiment  station  workers  in  two  States  set  down  the 
record  of  how  some  hundreds  of  families  accommodated  to  hard  times.     Then  they 
analyzed  the  records.     And  they  found  some  interesting  things. 

Our  correspondent  writes:     "I  have  beon  reading  reports  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  experiment  stations  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
You  may  think  that  reading  reports  of  scientific  studies  is  a  dull  way  to 
spend  time.     But  you  are  wrong  —  at   least  in  the  case  of  these  particular 
reports.     For  they  tell  the  story  of  what  farm  families  in  2  States  did  when 
the  wolf  camped  on  the  doorstep. 

"The  experiment  station  investigators  got  facts  from  household  account 
books  kept  by  careful  homemakcrs,  and  also  from  personal  interviews  with  farm 
families.     So  they  learned  how  lean  times  affected  the  food  these  farm  families 
ate,  the  clothing  they  wore,  the  houses  they  lived  in,   and  so  on.     A  most 
interesting  part  of  the  story  concerns  the  food  they  ate. 


MAs  you  might  expect,  the  most  important  change  in  the  menu  was  more 
home-produced  food  and  less  purchased  food.     Vegetables  and  fruits  from  home 
gardens  and  orchards  replaced  those  formerly  bought  at  the  market.    And  farm 
women  put  up  their  own  products  instead  of  buying  canned  goods;  did  their  own 
baking  instead  of  buying  bakers'  bread,   cake  and  pastry;  used  home- butchered 
meat  instead  of  buying  market  meat;  made  their  own  butter,  cheese,  soap. 

"The  Wisconsin  study  included  typical  farm  families  in  3  counties  — 
over  a  hundred  families  in  all,  and  showed  that  these  families  averaged  13  per 
cent  more  home- furnished  food  on  their  table  during  the  lean  year  1933  than 
they  did  during  the  more  prosperous  year  19 29,  and  correspondingly  less  pur- 
chased food.     Records  show  considerably  less  spent  for  fruit,  fat,  nuts,  meat 
and  fish.     Instead  of  buying  bananas,  citrus  fruit  and  dried  fruits,  they  sub- 
stituted their  own  apples,  tomatoes  and  other  fruits  as  far  as  possible.  Of 
the  foods  they  continued  to  buy,  most  were  those  staple  groceries  like  sugar 
and  sirup,  flour  and  prepared  cereal  that  were  difficult  to  produce  or  find 
substitutes  for  on  the  farm. 
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"The  Michigan  study  showed  that  farm  families  in  that  State  adjusted 
their  food  to  hard  times  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Wisconsin  farm  families. 
They  spent  18-1/2  per  cent  less  in  "buying  food  in  1932  than  in  I929.     They  cut 
especially  on  "baked  goods,  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  and  milk  and  cream. 
Families  that  had  "bought  22^  pounds  of  bakers'  bread  in  19 29  bought  only  157 
pounds  in  1932.    And  those  that  had  bought  1^7  pounds  of  fresh  vegetables  in 
'29  bought  only  93  pounds  in  '32.     But  they  balanced  this  lack  of  purchased 
food  by  eating  more  home-baked  food,  homemade  cottage  cheese,  milk  and  cream 
from  their  own  cows,  and  home-grown  and  home-canned  vegetables. 

"So  much  for  one  effect  of  the  depression  on  farm  family  food  —  the 
shift  from  purchased  to  home-produced  food.    Now  for  changes  in  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  diet.     Naturally,  during  this  period,  farm  people  ate  what  food 
they  had  on  hand  that  would  not  sell  to  advantage  and,  as  far  as  possible,  went 
without  the  foods  they  had  to  buy.     The  Michigan  study  shows  surprisingly  little 
change  in  total  food  valu°  of  the  diet  as  a  result.     In  fact,  many  farm  families 
said  that  they  1 lived  better1   in  1932  than  previously  because  the  food  they 
raised  would  sell  for  so  little  that  they  preferred  eating  it  to  sacrificing  it 
at  the  market.    They  used  over  10  percent  more  home-canned  vegetables  and  some- 
what more  fresh  vegetables  as  well  as  more  milk  and  cream.    The  most  marked 
change  in  diet  was  the  drop  in  the  amount  of  fruit  they  ate  —  over  22  per  cent 
less  fruit  of  all  kinds  and  38_  per  cent  less  fresh  fruit.     The  explanation  is 
that  Michigan's  apple  crop  was  very  poor  that  year  and  farm  families  lacked 
the  cash  to  spend  for  purchased  fruit  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  this  home- 
Town  supply. 

"The  Wisconsin  investigators  found  that  the  shift  from  purchased  to 
home-produced  food  caused  some  decided  diet  changes.     For  one  thing,  it  caused 
Wisconsin  farm  families  to  eat  more  meat  and  less  fish  and  eggs.     In  one  county 
the  amount  of  meat  eaten  almost  doubled  —  in  the  others  it  increased  consider- 
ably.    In  all  3  counties,  people  ate  much  more  beef,   in  2  counties  more  pork, 
and  in  2  counties  more  veal  and  poultry.     At  the  same  time,  they  used  less 
fish  —  fresh,  canned  or  cured  —  which  they  had  to  buy.     They  also  used  fewer 
eggs,  probably  because  they  could  barter  eggs  for  staple  groceries.    As  you 
might  expect,  Wisconsin  farm  families  had  more  milk  and  cream  on  hand  and  used 
more.     Bat  except  for  those  who  churned  their  own,  they  used  less  butter. 

"As  for  the  cereal  foods,   the  only  general  increase  was  in  rolled  oats. 
In  one  county  families  bought  considerably  less  bakers'  bread,  cookies,  and 
cake,  but  more  wheat  flour. 

"Among  the  vegetables  white  potatoes  showed  a  big  increase.     Even  in 
929  these  families  had  been  good  potato-eaters,  but  by  1932  they  were  using 

10,  16  and  even  Uo  per  cent  more  white  potatoes.     All  families  ate  more  garden 

tomatoes  and  string  beans  but  less  head  lettuce.     Fruit  that  had  to  be  purchased 
0  longer  appeared  much  on  the  menu — fruits  such  as  lemons,  oranges,  bananas, 

dried  fruit,  and  peaches.    But  families  ate  much  more  home-raised  fruit  — 

cherries,  plums,  grapes,  and  particularly  apples. 

You  might  expect  that  in  hard  times  the  first  food  cut  would  come  in 
accessories  like  beverages  and  flavorings  that  have  no  food  value  but  require 
cash  to  buy.     But  the  Wisconsin  study  showed  that  in  spite  of  slim  pocketbooks, 
spendings  for  coffee  continued  the  same,  even  increased  slightly  in  one  county. 
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The  investigators  explain  that  during  these  times  when  families  could  not  afford 
recreations  that  cost  money,  social  gatherings  in  homes  were  more  frequent,  and 
coffee  was  a  popular  refreshment. 

"As  to  whether  these  economies  were  the  wisest  ones  to  make  under  the 
circumstances,  the  Wisconsin  report  comments:     'Some  of  the  changes  in  food... 

make  for  "better  nutrition,  "but  others  poorer  food  habits.     The  increases 

in  milk  consumption  and  some  vegetables  and  fruits  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Some  changes  ha^e  tended  to  balance  each  other  nutritionally.     Decreased  use 

of  butter  increased  cream.     Decrease  in  citrus  fruits  partly  offset  by 

increase  in  tomatoes.     On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  use  of  meat  in  a  diet 
already  high  in  protein  foods  may  be  of  doubtful  value  —  is  only  slightly 
balanced  by  a  lowered  consumption  of  eggs.     The  increase  in  white  potatoes  may 
crowd  out  other  vegetables  which  should  be  used  in  greater  quantity.  The 
tendency  is  toward  a  too  exclusively  "meat  and  potato"  fare. 1 " 

That  concludes  today's  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  giving  result  ~  of  studies  into  what  farm  families  did  in  order 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  depression  conditions.    The  studies  were  carried 
on  by  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  experiment  stations. 
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